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TREES—TREES. 

Who does not love Trees? ~ Ask the little 
tity gir] whether she would like to go to the 
country,and rambe in the woods, and pick 
flowers—ask the boy whether he would like to 
8° to a picnic in the forest—ask “ Young Ame- 
Mea” if he is fond of gunning—even ask the 
man of four-score if he would like a seat under 
& shady elm—but one answer will be given by 
all. How universal then is the lave of Trees— 
and how desirable is a good description of the 
Trees of America. 

Trees or Amertca. This is the title of a 
hew publication by Dr. R. U. Pieer of Woburn. 
A large type, generous pages, and beautiful 
engravings illustrative of the descriptions of 
Various remarkable trees in our country—these 


are the thoughts that strike the mind on first: 


taking up the Volume. The reader will not 
easily diverted from this work, until he has 
read it through—but he will be very likely to 








| imbibe a fondness for Trees which he never 
possessed before. 

The following is an extract and the above an 
illustration from this Volume, which we give 
as a specimen of the work. 

The small tree and horse in the cut above, is 
intended to represent what is called the “ great 
tree” in Boston Common as compared with 

THE CALIFORNIA TREE. 

Dr. Lindley says of this vegetable giant, 
whose age is estimated to be three thou- 
sand years, ‘‘ It must have been a little 
plant when Sampson was slaying his Phi- 
listines,or Paris running away with Helen.” 
It is found in a single district on the ele- 
vated slopes of the Sierra Nevada, near the 
heed waters of the Stanislaus and San An- 
tonio rivers,—thirty-eight degrees north 
latitude, and one hundred and twenty-nine 
degrees west longitude,—at an elevation 
of five thousand feet above the level of the 





sea. Some eighty or ninety trees exist 











within the circuit of a mile. The follow- 
ing are the dimensions of some of the 
largest of them, from a source which we 
believe is worthy of credit: One, four hun- 
dred feet in height, one hundred and nine- 
teen feet in circumference; a cluster of 
three, three hundred feet in height, ninety- 
two in circumference; one, two hundred 
feet in height, eighty-five feet in circum- 
ference ; one, three hundred and twenty- 
five feet in height, ninety-one and a half 
feet in circumference; two, united at the 
base, three hundred feet in height, ninety- 
two feet in circumference; two, three hun- 
dred and twenty-five feet in height, ninety 
feet. in circumterence ; one, three hundred 
feet in hcight, ninety-four feet in circum- 
ference ; one, three hundred feet in height, 
seventy-two feet in circumference; two, 
three hundred feet in height, eighty-five 
feet in circumference. 

The tree from which our plate is made 
was two hundred and ninety feet in height, 
and ninety-six feet incircumference. This 
measurement corresponds with many others 
which have been made of it, and we are 
also assured by several gentlemen who vi- 
sited it, that our portraitis very correct.— 
As will be seen, it has been broken at some 
distance from the top. By continuing the 
sides, they will be found to meet at a dis- 
tance of four hundred end fifty feet from 
the base, which would make this tree higher 
than any now standing of which we have 
an account. It is said that one has been 
discovered, lying prostrate, which must 
have been, at least, five hundred feet in 
height. The top was partly destroyed.— 
It is difficult to form an adequate concep- 
tion of the magnitude of these enormous 
trees. It will be seen that the base of 
some uf them covers an area equal to that 
of a pretty good sized dwelling-house.— 
The ‘** Father Pine,” as it is called, aside 
from its branches, would make more than 
a thousand cords of wood. Dr. Hunter, 
in speaking of one of the gigantic English 
oaks, which measured forty-eight feet in 
circumference, says, ‘‘ When compared to 
this, all other trees are but children of the 
forest.” This enormous oak would scarce- 
ly make a branch for one of these gigantic 
Californians. A drawing of this oak and 
the Boston elm is shown in the plate, 
d:awn on the same scale as the redwood. 

Mr. Frank Marryat tells us that the 
wood of this tree, which is so light and 
easy tu work, is very durable. From the 
specimens which we have seen, we should 
not judge it to be more than two thirds as 
heavy as white pine. The redwood bark, 
which is a foot in thickness, is penetrated, 
toward the top of the tree, with numerous 
holes, made by a kind of starling called 
carpentero—the carpenter. These birds 
fill their cells with acorns, for winter use. 
They are always at work, when they are 
not fighting among themselves, or engeged 
in scolding the gray squirrel, who fre- 
quently pillages their stores. When the 
squirrel ascends the redwood, he is imme- 
diately surrounded by the carpenteros, who, 
well knowing his errand, do their best to 
drive him away. The squirrel takes no 
notice of their angry remonstrances against 
his invasion of their rights, but chooses the 
acorn which suits him best, whisks his 
silvery tail from side to side, afd turns his 
head with a comical look of composure, ee” 


if he were doing the most innocent and 


commendable action imaginable. The 
birds, peo: do not view the matter in 
the same light, for they keep such a scream- 
ing over the “ rascally business,” that they 
soon assemble a whole flock of their neigh- 


bors, who join in the noise, until it be- 





c mes absolutely deafening tv human ears. 
The squirrel, in the mean time, continues 
his thefts until his appetite is satisfied. 





Descriptive. 


ORIGINAL. 


LETTERS FROM ABROAD.—13. 
A little about Berlin. 


Frederick the first, who found Berlin an 
insignificant town, undertouk to erect a 
splendid city in the midst ofa plain of sand, 
and forgot that it must be well drained, 
while it need not be level; and so there is 
generally from six to fifteen inches depths 
of water in every cellar of the city; what 
there must be after the spring thaw, I can 
hardly tell. Frederick was a whimsical 
prince, and the carrying out of some of his 
whims, has entailed no little trouble and 
trouble of every kind. ‘Tall men were his 
delight; and more of his time and energies 
were squandered in collecting a body-guard 
of soldiers over six feet high, than upon 
any other object of his administration.— 
Why he chose Berlin as the capital of his 
kingdom, I cannot tell; but the result has 
been that while we have here a city 
abounding in treasures which the lover of 
antiquity, the student of modern history, 
the connoiseur in art, all prize, we have 
also a city which contains not a building 
which I prefer to the Massachusetts Gene- 
ral Hospital, the Boston Atheneum, or the 
Stone Church in Quincy. 

And yet Berlin is a splendid city. What- 
ever the purest architecture can effect, has 
been accomplished here ; whatever a pro- 
fusion of wealth can enrich, has been 
adorned without regard to cost, and yet 
the fault that Frederick committed lasts in 
its effects to this day, and the city which 
he built in a plain of sand, forgetting that 
it must be drained and that it must be 
built of materials more durable than wood, 
does not contain to my knowledge a single 
stone edifice ; and even the best bricks 
which can be made here are so porous that 
that they can not be exposed to the air, and 
must be covered with mastic. At first the 
sight of the uniform buildings of Berlin, all 
of them of a light sand color, is disagreea- 
ble ; but one soon becomes habituated to 
them, and the lightness of the shade con- 
trasted with the dingy buildings of London 
and Hamburg, is then agreeable. But to 
one accustomed to the clear granite of 
Massachusetts, the marble and sandstone 
of New York, and who has seen the mar- 
vels which have been erected from the 
Portland freestone at London, the mastic 
fronts, mastic columns, mastic arches of 
Berlin are contemptible. I shall not soon 
forget my disappointment at the Branden- 
bury Gate. A friend accompanied me thi- 
ther soon after my arrival here; and a 
morning was devoted to a visit to this Gate, 
connected in the minds of foreigners with 
Berlin, as Westminster Abby is with Lon- 
don. There, at least, thought we, we shall 
see something free from the universal mas- 
tic. As we went down the Linden, the 
lofty columns of this celebrated Gate rose 
high above the carriage ways, and. had the 
appearance of the finest ‘marblé.’ Qa the 


* gaie stands the goddess"of triumph,’ driv- 
‘iag at span of spirited horses, and standing 


in the ear of.victory. On.tae gate there 
tould bé po.sham ; the horses, chariot, and 


r goddess were of the finest bronze ; but the 


marble columns were transformed into 
brick on our approach; and in many places 
the mortar has fallen away, and shown the 
crumbling interior. And just so it is with 
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the-Royal Palace. A magnificent struc- 
ture, larger then St. Paul’s in London, is 
disfigured in a manner which cannot be 
overlooked, by the crumbling away of the 
mastic covering from the walls. Indeed 
in this regard the palace is worse than any 
other prominent building in the capital. 
The Prussians know this, the royal family 
knows this, but pride themselves on the 
appearance of antiquity which they think 
it exhibits. Well may they desire the ap- 
pearance of antiquity in a kingdom whose 
existence all the world knows has now sur- 
vived only a century and a half; but the 
folly of allowing the mortar to fall away 
from the king’s house, and of disclosing 
the poor bricks beneath, and of thrusting 
the shabby palace on subjects and foreign- 
ers as antique, is as ridiculous as it is ab- 
surd. 

The absence of stone in the vicinity of 
the city has made itself felt in more ways 
than one. The streets are well paved, but 
the side walks are only broad enough for 
two to go abreast, and you are compelled 
for nearly half the time to walk on stones 
of peculiar sharpness. It would be well 
enough, were it not for the necessity of 
turning out as you meet the current that 
continually fills the thoroughfares. 

But while there are some things to con- 
demn, there are many things to praise.— 
The streets are broad and perfectly clean; 
on most of the houses the mastic is kept in 
a whole state; the city is admirably light- 
ed at night; the police are efficient, and 
very rarely a disturbance in the city is 
heard of. The politeness of every one of 
whom one has to make inquiries, is very 
marked to an American eye; the invaria- 
ble salutation which is given as you enter 
a shop, and the “adieu” as you leave it, 
though after but a moment’s stay, are much 
more agreeable than our American mode, 
which is neither a respectful bow, nor in 
any light a graceful movement. 

Cousin WILLIAM. 


Moral ales. 











ORIGINAL. 


TRAITS OF CHARACTER. 


The cars had just stopped before the 
station in Q—, and all was bustle and con- 
fusion. Huck-men were shouting; bag- 
gage-men were hurrying with trunks, and 
passengers were passing to and fro from 
the cars. But soon the bell strikes; the 
conductor, in deep, hoarse tones, cries 
* all-on-board,” and the iron horse, with 
labored breath, moves on. Ah! move not 
so swiftly, for thou carriest one sorrowing 
heart with thee. Seated in acorner of one 
of the cars, robed in deep black, sat a 
a young girl, her handkerchief covered her 
face, and the tears coursed each other down 
her cheeks. Ah, Fannie, well may’st thou 
weep, for thy mother has fulfilled her earth- 
ly mission, and gone to dwell with the an- 
gels; but she watches over thee now !— 
True, thy lot, for the present, at least, is 
to be cast among strangers, but gentleness 
and kindness will win thee friends. 

Fannie Jerome had lately buried her 
mother, and now she was leaving the home 
of her childhood, to go to a boarding- 
school; can we wonder that her tears flow- 
ed, as each moment bore her farther and 
farther from that home and all her friends ? 

Daylight was fading, and the west had 
ceased to smile, as Fannie approached her 
future home. She had only time to ob- 
serve, as she timidly approached the door, 
that the building was a large white one, 
with a pleasant grove on one side, a rip- 
pling stream, shaded by the drooping 
branches of capacious trees, under which 
stone seats were placed, on the other, and 
a green lawn, in front, on which was a 
beautiful arbor. The matron of the school 
expected her, and stood waiting at the 
open door to receive her. The kindly wel- 
come somewhat revived Fannie’s failing 
courage. 

“You wil! see none of the young ladies 
to-night,” said the teacher, *‘ as they have 
gon¢.ty walks” then obserying Fannie’s 
gad arid Weary -Jook, she kindly showed her 
to her room. After exchanging # pleagant: 
good night,’ with, the teacher, whoni'sh 
already begar to; love, Ney -averburdened | 
heart once more fouhd reliéf‘in tegrs; She; 
was soon roused by the sound of cheerfal 
voices, and going to the window, she saw 
a group of young girls approaching. The 


tened on the grass, and the gentle eveninz 
breeze wafted the perfume of new-mown 
hay to the house. The girls proceeded to 
the arbor, and entering, were lost sight of 
by Fannie; but she saw beyond the lawn, 
a garden, with silvery fountains, and caught 
glimpses of marble statuary, which con- 
trasted pleasantly with the green leaves; 
just then the deep, harmonious tones of an 
organ sounded on the air, and the melodi- 
ous notes of singing mingled with it. ‘It 
speaks to me of home,” murmured Fannie, 
and she knelt in silent prayer. 

The morning sun was shining with un- 
clouded splendor, and the birds had nearly 
finished their songs, when Fannie awoke. 
The first day in a new school! what scho- 
lar does not look forward to it with anxiety ? 
As Fannie entered the school-room, and 
encountered the gaze of many eyes, and 
felt that all were strangers, her emotions 
could with difficulty be conquered. Slow- 
ly the hours passed, and the bell sounded 
for recess. A trio of girls stood by one of 
the windows, evidently discussing the me- 
rits of the new scholar. One of them, 
whose name was Isabella Rowe, was evi- 
dently the belle of the school; but the 
haughty curl of her finely chiselled lip, and 
the proud flash of her brilliant eye, seemed 
to forbid the approach of love or kindness. 
The second, her inseparable companion, 
Hattie Munroe, was distinguished by the 
richness of her dress, and seemed to think 
that all important. The third, Susan Ca- 
rey, or Susy, as she was generally called, 
was the favorite ofthe school. Her deep 
blue eyes beamed with benificence, and her 
small mouth was constantly wreathed with 
smiles. 

“lam sure, Belle,” said Susy, “ she is 
good looking, see what large eyes she has, 
and they are full of kindness; and her hair 
is so heavy, and curls so prettily ; you can- 
not object to her looks.” 

‘** Yes, her eyes are large enough, if that 
is all, and her hair hangs more in masses 
than in curls,” and the brilliant beauty 
twined her own spiral ringlets round her 
fingers. ‘‘ But what say you,” she con- 
tinued, turning to Hattie, ‘ shall we take 
her into our company.” 

With a listless manner, that young lady 
took her glass and gazed upon the stranger. 
‘*Let me see; plain black dress, white collar, 
rigid air; she evidently is not graceful.” 

** But you know, Hattie, she must feel 
embarrassed,” pleaded Susy. 

“ Well, I am sure I don’t care, I shall 
not trouble myself about her.” 

** Nor I,” chimed Belle; ‘* and I advise 
you, Susy Carey, to let all strangers alone.” 

**Not when they need buta few kind 
words to make them happy,” and leaving 
her two companions, Susan seated herself 
beside Fannie. The grateful look of those 
deep black eyes, more than paid Susy, and 
the friendship then commenced, was ce- 
mented by further acquaintance. Fannie 
was soon as much a favorite as Susy; she 
always had a pleasant word for all. Belle 
and Hattie alone kept aloof from her, (de- 
claring it their opinion ‘‘that she came 
from some obscure village, where her fath- 
er labored for his daily bread,’’) until the 
latter found her willing to assist her in her 
school duties, which she was too indolent 
to perform. 

‘** Have you performed your problems in 
Algebra, inquired Belle of Hattie, one 
morning. ‘ Yes.” ‘* Will you let me 
take them?” ‘Indeed I do not know 
where they are: but go to Fannie Jerome, 
she will show you.” ‘I don’t believe she 
will; she is tooill-natured.” ‘* She show- 
ed me.” 

There was no alternative but an imper- 
fect lesson, and with reluctant steps Belle 
went to Fannie, and in a very ungracious 
manner asked her for her problems. “I 
cannot allow you to copy them, Belle, for 
that would be deceiving the teacher; but 
I will willingly show you.”  Belle’s lip 
curled ; she was not used to denials. “* You 
refuse me. I must say you are very diso- 
bliging,” and with a haughty step she left 
her, telling all she met how unkind Fannie 

Jerome was. It was little occurrences like 
this that troubled Fannie, and all her cle- 
staeacy appeared not to help it. 
’..* It vas a lovely morning in June; an un- 
| usual excitement pervaded the Seminary. 
The faces of the young ladies were wreath- 
ed with smiles, as they stood before the 
door, each with a basket on her arm. They 
were to spend the day in an adjoining 





moon shone brighthy; the dew-dropi glis- 


wood, enjoying themselves with swinging, 


sailing on the water, &&c. All were ready 
to start, when an exclamation from Susy 
arrested them; ‘* Where is Fannie?”’— 
** Don’t wait for her,” said Hattie. ** Yes, 
I will find her.” Just then Fannie ap- 
proached. ‘I am not going,” she said 
pleasantly. ‘‘ Not going!” reiterated the 
girls in astonishment. ‘* Not this time.” 

“That's pretty, certainly,” sneered 
Belle, “‘ to come just at the last moment 
with your excuse and keep us all waiting ; 
why are you not going? it will spoil the 
number, though for my part I don’t care.” 
But Belle’s unkind words fell short of their 
mark, and the girls proceeded without 
Fannie. 

A short distance from the Seminary, half 
concealed by the red and white roses that 
clustered about the doors and windows, 
stood a small cottage. Seated in an easy 
chair by the open window, was a young 
girl; her face was pale, for disease had set 
its seal upon her brow. A light step was 
heard approaching, and a happy smile 
chased the gloom from that countenance, 
as Fannie entered. 

“This is kind of you, dear Fannie; but 
is it not to-day the girls have their picnic? 
**I believe so; but [ prefer to stay with 
you.” ‘“T] have not long to stay on earth, 
but the memory of your kindness will cheer 
me through the dark valley of death.” 

In pleasant conversation and reading the 
day passed, and Fannie returned at night 
with the happy consciousness of having 
done right, and cheered the last moments 
of one who would soon need no more kind- 
ness in this world. She found the girls 
all complaining of being tired, and Belle 
was sadly lamenting the appearance of a 
few freckles, and Hattie a torn dress.— 
‘** You look happy,” exclaimed the former 
to Fannie; and she certainly felt so, as she 
knelt in prayer that night. 

Years have passed, and the characters 
of those young girls has become fully de- 
veloped, but each is as she was then. Fan- 
nie Jerome is now mistress of a large man- 
sion; but many poor families have receiv- 
ed substantial aid from her, and, as in her 
younger days, she has a kind word for 
every one. Belle Rowe still resides at the 
home of her childhood; her beauty has 
faded, but her temper has not improved ; 
she is still haughty and scornful. Hattie 
Munroe lives a short distance from Fannie, 
and she also is mistress ofa pleasant home. 
But soon it must pass into other hands, 
for her exorbitant love of dress has caused 
her to expend all she could command on 
herself. Susy Carey, sweet Susy Carey, 
closed her earthly career early. If the 
traveller should pass the Seminary of S—, 
he would see, gleaming through the leaves 
of the arbor, a white monument with the 
simple inscription—* Susy.” ANNIE. 











Narrative. 
ORIGINAL. 


INCIDENTS OF EARLY YEARS. 


BY THE “ EXILE.” 

Bandirran is a beautiful estate, in the 
lowlands of Scotland, about fifteen or 
twenty miles from the ancient city of Perth. 
When in that wild, romantic country, 
‘**the land of song and story,” I was an in- 
mate in the family of my father’s sisters, 
four maiden aunts. My youngest aunt, 
named Amelia, was a favorite with society 
in general, especially of the Misses Drum- 
mond, also maiden ladies of an advanced 
age, liviug at Bandirran. What makes 
me particularly interested in this place, is 
the fact that from our earliest childhood, 
it was looked upon as a future inheritance 
of our family. The intervening heir, a 
batchelor, who resided on a_ beautiful 
neighboring estate, called Dunsinnan, was 
supposed to have relinquished all idea of 
matrimony, and he being next of kin to 
the above named ladies. at his death, Ban- 
dirran would succeed to my father. 

During the pleasant months of summer, 
that aunt Amelia spent with the Miss 
Drummond’s, I was always delighted to 
accompany her, and oh how I enjoyed 
wandering in the thick woods, and fertile 
grounds of a mansion unsurpassed by any 
modern one in Scotland. The house, 
built of hewn stone, was a perfect square, 
of large dimensions, and situated on — 
ground, presenting a fine appearance 
the passing traveller. The entrance hall, 
paved with Italian marble, ih squares al- 











ternately black and white, was spacious 


a 
and lofty, terminating in & wide stone 
stair-case, with wrought iron balustrag 
and leading to an upper, and still More 
elegant hall. This hall was supported b 
massive fluted stone pillars, between which 
were marble vases, or urns, filled at all 
seasons with rare flowers. What Pleasure 
it was to adjourn to the flower garden, and 
receive from the old head gardener, the 
treasures of Flora, which added so Much 
to the classic beauty of the mansion. The 
parterre was separeted from the kitchen 
garden and other grounds, by a high brick 
wall, and trained upon this wall, in tempt- 
ing luxuriance, was many a fruit tree of 
the finest kind. Peaches, greengages 
apricots, nectarines, and others, that form- 
ed the delicious deserts of the table. 

1 used to return from the garden with a 
basket and my apron, filled with moss 
roses, red and white, heliotropes, gerane- 
ums, camellas, and the never failing white 
lily, described in fable as once having a 
dispute with the rose, as to the rights of 
queenship. The employment of arranging 
my pet flowers to advantage, in the marble 
vases, was one that became a daily charge, 
much appreciated by me. 

The sleeping apartments of this mansion, 
according to the custom of such houses, 
were lofty and numerous, and designated 
as ‘* the red chamber, the blue, the purple, 
the green, the yellow, the white, the chintg, 
the tapistried,” &&c. There was too, the 
great drawing room, and one in which the 
family usually assembled; and on a level 
with the entrance hall, were the servants’ 
apartments, large, commodious, and well 
furnished. The domestics were well-bred, 
all of many years standing in the family, 
and attached to its customs and inmates, 
with an attachment strengthened by the 
lapse of years; The wood pigeons cooed 
all day in the grand old forests of this Jove- 
ly mansion: The exquisite variety of 
sublime scenery, often enticed me to wan- 
der, sketch-book in hand, but the grounds 
were so extensive, it was difficult to get 
beyond their precincts. The solicitude of 
the Misses Drummond, requiring me when 
I walked, to endure the attendance of a 
footman, debarred me from the pleasure of 
solitude, but I wandered many miles daily, 
without getting beyond the boundaries, 
which were many miles in extent. The 
only young people with whom I associated, 
were the daughters of Mr. Nairn, of Dun- 
sinnan. This is the gentleman who was 
formerly supposed an old and confirmed 
batchelor. He married late in life, and 
eventually had twelve children, by which 
issue, our family was cut off from the Estate 
of Bandirran. 

Young as I then was, being a girl of 
sixteen, I had formed ideas of the rights of 
heirs at law, that had better been without 
the pale of my young thoughts. When 
the Misses Nairn, two young ladies about 
my own age, came to see me, upon their 
pet pony, ‘ Silver locks,” a feeling very 
much akin to envy, would arise occasional- 
ly, but good common sense soon suppres- 
sed these useless, self-tormenting thoughts, 
and I learnt to enjoy a ride upon Silver 
Locks, without one disparaging idea.— 
* Silver lucks’”’ was a pretty brown pony, 
all but his mane and tail, which were 
white, and gave him his poetical name.— 
These young people and myself used to 
peep through the key hole of one locked 
room, with a curiosity pardonable at our 
romantic age. What the room contained, 
and why it was always locked, were se- 
crets we could not fathom. It is likely 
the interest would have faded with @ 
knowledge of the secret. 

I had a pet lamb at Bandirran, that used 
to drink milk from the spout of a teapot, 
and a pet peacock, magnificent in his regal 
grandeur; whose splendid tail had never 
been curtailed by the malicious hand of 
man. These creatures were a never failing 
source of pleasure, their attachment, each 
in its own peculiar manner, offered a les- 
son that was benificent in its way, an I 
know not how many pets I might have 
gathered round me, had I staid six months 
instead of three, at this delight ful mansion. 

When .it was time to return to Per 
almost a gloom settled upon my mind. 
used there to listen to the cooing of the 
wood pigeons, and while their sweet but 
mournful notes reminded me of the woods 
of Bandirran, I could almost weep to think 
I was no longer wandering in their plea 
sant shades. This was wrong; I sbo 





have enjoyed the remembrance of those 
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Jeasures, and attended to present duties. 
My «unts were kind, indulgent, cheerful, 
consistent christians. They have all gone 
to dwell in the happy land, to meet there 
their friends the Misses Drummond, the 
stately inhabitants of the beautiful place I 
have been describing, which is now in pos- 
session of Mr. Nairn’s eldest daughter. 

My youngest, and most healthy aunt, 
was first called; she was seized with cho- 
Jera, and died in a few hours after she was 
frst taken ill. But she was perfectly pre- 
pared, ready ata moment’s notice, to at- 
tend the Master’s call. The others drop- 
ped off in ripe and honorable old age, their 
memories dear to all they left behind. O 
how does memory turn towards those hap- 
py times ! And how often in dreams of 
night I see again the venerable forms that 
cherished us with a mother’s love. It is 
pleasant to reflect that we shall see them 
again, and that though deprived of an 
earthly estate, we have one in the Heavens, 
“eternal, unchangeable, not made with 
hands, and that fadeth not away.” 











Religion. 
THE PRAYING CHILDREN. 


Mrs. Whittlesey relates a story, which 
will be useful and interesting to our young 
readers. She says: 

In one of our western towns, a clergy- 
man was one morning told by his wife, 
thata little boy, the son of a neighbor, 
was very sick, near to death, and asked if 
he would not go in and see him. 

‘| hardly know what to do,’ said he.— 
‘] fear my visit would not be well received.’ 

‘But,’ rejoined the wife, ‘when you 
were sick a short time since, the mother of 
the little boy sent in kindly every day to 
know how you were, and I think they will 
expect you to come and see their son.’ 

This was sufficient inducement, he was 
soon on his way to the dwelling of sorrow. 
The mother was hanging in anguish over 
her precious and beautiful child, who was 

tossing from side to side in the delirium of 
abrain fever. The minister, after watch- 
ing him a few moments, turned to the lady 
and said— 

‘This poor little child should be kept 
perfectly quiet, madam ; he should not be 
excited in any manner.’ 

‘Sir,’ said she, ‘ will you offer a prayer ?” 

At first he hesitated fearing the effect 
upon the child ; but on the second thought 
knelt at the bedside and uttered a few pe- 
titions in his name who said, * Suffer little 
children to come unto me.’ The moment 
he commenced speaking, the little sufferer, 
who until now seemed unconscious of his 
presence, ceased his moans, lay still upon 
the bed, and fixing his dark eyes upon 
him, listened intently to every word. The 
minister rose from his knees, said a few 
words to the mother, and went home, leav- 
ing the child in a perfectly tranquil state. 
The next morning the first intelligence 
which greeted him, was that little Frank 
had died during the night. 

He had become extremely interested, 
and the apparent effect of the voice of 
prayer upon the dying boy had surprised 
him. He went again to visit the family, 
attended the funeral, and at length learned 
the fullowing facts : 

She had two children. Frank was the 
eldest, and the second was a daughter of 
five years. A few months before, little 
Alice had gone to spend the night with 
some companions in the neighborhood, 

whose parents were Christians, and were 
training their children to follow their steps. 
As they were about retiring to rest, these 
little ones said to their visitor, who did not 
know the Lord’s prayer— 

‘Come, Alice, kneel down with us, and 
‘ay, “Our Father,” before we go to bed.’ 

Alice, being a bright little girl, soon 
committed to memory the precious form of 
Prayer which has gone from so many lips 
‘nce our Savior first uttered it. The next 
morning, fall of animation, and delighted 
with the new acquisition, she returned 

+; and the moment her brother Frank 
"turned from school, she began to tell him 
‘out her visit, and beg him to learn ‘ Our 
Father,” and say it with her. 
. From this time, the mother said, kneel- 
"8 together, they had daily repeated the 
d's Prayer, with great earnestness and 
“ight, and had also learned other prayers, 
h they seemed much interested. 











Frank had come to her with a book in his 
hand and said: 

* Oh, mother here is a beautiful prayer— 
will you let me read it to you?’ 

It was the remembrance of this which 
induced her to make the request that the 
minister would pray by the bed of her suf- 
fering boy, and this was the secret of the 
calming influence which that prayer exert- 
ed. He continued thus tranquil a long 
time, but at length his distress returned, 
and his hour of death drew near. About 
midnight, suffering and agonizing, he beg- 
ged of his mother to send for the good 
minister to pray again. He must have 
somebody to pray. The parents disliked 
to call him at that time of night, and knew 
not what tode. At last the mother went 
up stairs, and taking the little sleeping 
Alice from her bed, brought her to her 
brother’s bed-side, and told her what 
Frank wanted. Immediately she knelt 
down, and slowly and solemnly repeated 
the prayer which they both so much loved, 
and then, unasked said— 

‘Now Franky lays him down to sleep, 
I pray the Lord his soul to keep ; 
If he should die before he wake, 
I pray the Lord his soul to take.’ 

The first words soothed the sufferer, and 

with the last his spirit fled. 
Witnessed earth ever a sublimer specta- 
cle? At the dead hour of night,:in the 
chamber where waits the King of Terrors, 
surrounded by weeping friends, the infant 
of five summers, roused hastily from the 
sweet slumbers of childhood, kneels in her 
simple night dress, and undisturbed, un- 
terrified, lisps in childish accents the prayer 
which Heaven accepts, and on whose 
breath missioned angels bear upward the 
ransomed soul. 

I would teach a lesson. They labor not 
in vain who sow precious seed in the fresh 
soil of youthful hearts. 


| teitahmasees 








Nurserp. 


LITTLE PRISCILLA. 


Priscilla, the subject of the following 
sketch, was the lovely little daughter of 
Puritan parents, who lived in England till 
persecution drove them to this country.— 
Much to the grief of her parents and _her- 
self, Priscilla was accidentally left, when 
in the greatest haste they were compelled 
to flee from their native land. 

Filled with grief, Priscilla determined to 
improve the first opportunity to make her 
escape and join her parents. It was not 
till after the expiration of four long years 
that she saw any chance to carry out her 
resolution. At that time she learned that 
a vessel was about to sail for America. But 
what could she do? She had no money 
to pay her passage, and no friends to 
whom she could apply for assistance. 

She finally concluded to secrete herself 
on board the vessel, and risk the conse- 
quences which might result when detected- 
ed. Accordingly, taking a small bundle 
of clothing, and some articles of -food, she 
went on board and secreted herself till the 
vessel had put to sea. Priscilla then ven- 
tured to mingle with the passengers and 
determined to defend herself in the best 
manner possible whenever she should be 
discovered by the officers of the vessel.— 
Soon the captain discovered that he had 
one more female passenger than he had 
agreed to take. , Enraged at the idea of 
some one’s endeavoring to defraud him, he 
resolved at once to find out who it was, 
and to return the individual into the haitds 
of justice, unless satisfaction was given at 
once. He summoned all the female pas- 
sengers to appear on deck, and to arrange 
themselves along one side of the vessel.— 
Priscilla knew from some remarks she had 
heard, what was about to take place; she 
nerved herself for the trial, and hoped for 
the best. 

“I find,” said the captain, “there is 
one more female passenger on board than 
I agreed to take, and I am now about to 
ascertain who is the smuggler, and to take 
her back and deliver her into the hands of 
justice, unless her passage is paid at once. 
As I call your names, will you pass over 
to the other side of the vessel ?” 

One after another passed over till the 
roll had been called, and one person re- 
mained; and who should it be but little 
Priscilla? There she stood, with a mingled 
expression of pensiveness,courage and forti- 











A few days before he was taken sick, 


tude clearly depicted on her countenance. 


The modesty of her deportment, the 
beauty of her countenance, the peculiar, 
grief-like firmness which was imprinted on 
her features, awakened for her a general 
interest among the passengers. Some, 
however, called her an ‘‘ Achan” in the 
camp. The captain then called upon her 
to explain who she was, and why she was 
there. Priscilla came forward, and in a 
clear and musical tone of voice, that har- 
monized finely with her appearance, gave 
a brief statement of her past history, and 
why she wasthere. ‘* Perhaps,” said she, 
‘“*] have done wrong in taking the course 
I have to find my dear parents ;. and, if so, 
may God forgive me.” Addressing herself 
to the captain, she continued, ‘“‘1 throw 
myself entirely upon your mercy. I ask, 
I beseech, I implore you not toreturn. O, 
sir, goon! Let me cross the Atlantic ; 
let me see my mother. I will live ona 
cracker a day. I will do anything in my 
power, proper for me to do, on board the 
vessel. I will attend the table; I will take 
care of the children, and make myself use- 
ful in every possible way, if you will take 
me to the land where my dear parents re- 
side.” All this was said with so much 
sincerity and with such evident suppression 
of intense emotion, that all became inte- 
rested in her, and the captain turned his 
head and brushed from his weather beaten 
tace a tear. 

As we might imagine, Priscilla was al- 
lowed to proceed on her passage, was ad- 
mitted to the table with the other passen- 
gers, and by her amiable spirit, and bene- 
volent attentions to the children and the 
sick, she soon became the favorite of all on 
board. Ina few weeks they reached the 
coast of America, and landed at New Ha- 
ven. 

I should like, my young friends, to con- 
tinue my sketch of the history of Priscilla ; 
to give you an account of her conversion 
soon after her arrival; of her captivity 
among the Indians; of her final escape 
from them ; of her joyful meeting with her 
dear parents after a separation of some 
twelve years; of her marriage with a 
young gentleman with whom she had be- 
come acquainted in very early life,—but 
my limits will only allow me to refer you 
to a very interesting book, the title of 
which is “ Priscilla, or Trials for the 
Truth,” in which you may find a full ac- 
count of the thrilling events connected with 
the life of little Priscilla in this country. 

{ Reaper. 











fjistorp. 
THE REVOLUTIONARY SPIRIT. 


Mrs. Margaret Martin, who is at present 
stopping at the residence of her grandson, 
in this city, is ninety-eight years of age.— 
She is one of the few remarkable women 
of the Revolution, who took part in the 
memorable occurrences of the struggle for 
American Independence. Her husband, 
Gilbert Martin, was asergeant in the army 
of Gates, and was engaged in the battle of 
Saratoga. Mrs. Martin, then a very young 
woman, was on the field during both strug- 
gles constituting this battle, and terminat- 
ing in the defeat of the splendid army 
which Burgoyne had transported with such 
immense labor and expense from Canada, 
confidently anticipating that he would be 
able with it to divide the army of the pa- 
triots, and secure Sir Henry Clinton in 
possession of the southern line of defences. 
Mrs. Martin represents the struggle as 
most terrific. She says that towards even- 
ing, when Burgoyne, maddened by the 
consciousness that all his splendid schemes 
were about to be defeated, directed his 
whole reserve and cavalry force upon the 
feeble army of the patriots, the contestants 
stood within half musket range of each 
other, and poured in their deadly volleys, 
while whole files on either side fe}l in their 
tracks, and still neither gave one inch. 
Towards evening Mr. Martin was 
wounded in the shoulder, and while his 
wife was in the act of affixing a bandage, 
she herself was wounded in the hand. 

“* Gilbert sprang up like a lion, ‘ Peggy,’ 
said he, ‘1’ll go and teach those cowardly 
dogs better manners than to shoot ata 
woman,’ and I saw him ng more till the 
fight was over.” 

Of such material were the men and wo- 
men of the Revolution. 

We can readily imagine that the field of 








Saratoga was a strange place for those of 


° 


the ‘‘ softer sex.”” Mrs. Martin, however, 
has evidently been a woman of uncommon 
energy of character. Her frame still ex- 
hibits evidences of strength, and her eye 
sparkles as she recounts the deeds of that 
glorious day, or speaks of ** that coward 
Gates, who stood safe and sound all day 
in his tent, and cared not for the men who 
were falling like sheaves in the harvest.” 
One by one, the survivors and landmarks 
of the Revolution are fading away. 
[ Troy Whig. 





Morality. 
EVENING AT HOME. 


How pleasant it is to sit here so cozily 
with George. Fortunate that it rains, too 
—no one will interrupt us this evening. 

George is looking over Tyler's history ; 
his evening paper has been read, and laid 
upon the carpet; I have put aside my sew- 
ing to scribble. 

I should not be tired of my husband’s 
company although we could be together 
thus every evening; and yet people say I 
am a fool to shut myself up from every 
body, and lead such a nun’s life of it.— 
What do I find to do? Hem babies aprons, 
and stew oysters for George, they suppose. 
Never mind; they don’t know all, I guess. 

Now I want to know if I should feel any 
happier to be tricked out for a party, to- 
night; the carriage would convey me to 
—-—’s; the servant would usher me up 
stairs, where I would put on my collar and 
pin, clasp my bracelets, draw on my white 
slippers, stick my hair full of ornaments, 
turn the looking glass up and down; turn 
round two or three times to see if all were 
right; unfold my pocket handkerchief, as 
a last preliminary, and go down stairs. 

George meets me in the entry, and we 
enter the parlor; then I have to be carried 
to everybody in the room, be introduced, 
and keep up a continual bowing till the 
round is through. 

What next? IfI could only engage in 
a sensible conversation, I should know how 
to sit, and where to put my hands ;—but 
now, gentlemen bow and scrape, and la- 
dies laugh and chat, and observe each 
other’s attire without appearing to observe. 

At half-past nine we are all marched out 
to another room, to receive chicken salad, 
and oysters, Charlotte russe, and ice- 
creams. 

I don't see why these unseasonable, un- 
reasonable feastings should be called re- 
freshments. To-morrow these ladies can all 
make calls,and talk about this party; and if I 
had gone, should I be any better fitted for 
my duties to husband and children, than I 
shall now be by spending the evening in a 
rational way ? Datsy DEL. 

[Chelsea Telegraph. 


Obituary. 


























ORIGINAL. 


AFFLICTIVE PROVIDENCE. 


At Pajutazee Minnesota territory, on the 
3rd of March, Smith Burgess Williamson, 
son of Dr. Tho. S. Williamson, missionary 
to the Dakotas, was called from time to 
eternity very suddenly. He was hauling 
wood with two yoke of oxen, and in at- 
tempting to get on to the sled as he was 
coming home with a load, one foot became 
fast between two sticks of wood, and it 
seems probable the other slipped. He fell 
forward, and the oxen drew one runner of 
the sled on to his body in the region of his 
heart and stomach. No person was with 
him at the time, but the man who helped 
him load, and who was chopping about 
200 yards distant, heard him scream, and 
ran to see what was the matter. But life 
was extinct before he overtook the team. 
The deceased was 13 years and 5 1-2 
months old. For seven years he has read 
the Youth’s Companion with interest and 
profit. It is some comfort to his parents 
and other friends to know that he was not 
only an affectionate, dutiful child, but 
prayed in secret, and daily read his Bible 
with interest. Prepared or unprepared, 
he was called when and where no danger 
was apprehended, without a moment’s 
warning. May your numerous young 
readers learn from the suddenness of ‘his 
death, the danger of deferring preparation 
for death to future years, ora time of sick- 
ness, Which to them may never come.— 
May they remember now their Creator in 
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the days of their youth, and hasten to give 
their hearts to Jesus. Few if any of them 
have a fairer prospect of long life than the 
deceased had less than five minutes before 
his spirit was called away. 
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LETTERS TO CHILDREN.—Ne. 19. 


CRUEL AND WICKED BOYS. 


New Haven, March, 1856. 

My dear young friends :—A few days ago, I 
saw a sight which seemed to me one of the sad- 
dest in the world. It was ona very cold day, 
a light snow had fallen, so as to conceal the ice 
upon the side-walk, and make the walking very 
dangerous. No doubt the boys and girls 
would have thought it “good fun,” to have half 
a dozen falls, on their way to school ; and would 
have jumped up again, and, after shaking off the 
snow, run along all the merrier for the trouble. 
The young do not fear broken bones or sprain- 
ed joints, for their limbs are elastic, and a fall 
upon the ice seldom hurts them. But it is not 
so with the old. They walk with careful foot- 
steps, trembling lest one false step shall cost 
them a broken limb, from which they may never 
recover. How much sympathy the old shoald 
receive from boys and girls! and how careful 
should they be not to add one feather’s weight 
to the burden the aged bear! 

Perhaps you wonder what all this has to do 
with the “sad sight,” of which 1 told you.— 
Read on, and you will see. While carefully 
picking my way over the icy side-walk, a mer- 
ry shout of laughter, from youthful voices, ar- 
rested my attention. I turned to see from 
whence it came; and saw a group of boys fol- 
lowing an old, poor, ragged man, who seemed 
with difficulty to keep from falling ; and what 
do you think they were doing? “ Offering to 
help him over the ice,” | fancy some of you say. 
Oh no! ‘They were following the old man 
with shouts and laughter, and pelting him with 
snow-balls! Do you wonder that I called it 
one of the saddest sights in the world ? 

It often happens that boys are so full of fun, 
and love a frolic so dearly, that they forget 
what is due to the old. But how bad must be 
the boy's heart, who cantake delight in the 
sufferings of a feeble old man! 

I remember hearing that a boy once said, 
upon seeing a drunken mania the street, whom 
his companions were ridiculing: ‘*Oh don’t, 
he’s somebody's father!” Every child should 
think how he should feel if his own dear father 
or mother were poor, and old, and feeble. 

Nothing is more beautiful than to see a 
young person kind and attentive to the wants 
of poor people. Nothing makes them more 
lovely andlovable. But there is a far higher 
reason than this, for honor to grey hairs, which 
the readers of the Youth’s Companion will not 
need to be taught. God has not forgotten the 
old man. He has taught us to honor the head 
upon which the “snows of many winters have 
fallen ;” and, if we would have the smile of our 
heavenly Father upon us, to make the flowers 
of joy spring in our pathway, we must never 
forget to show respect to the aged. 

That my dear young friends may never for- 
getto do this, is the sincere hope of their friend 


and well-wisher, M. W. D. 


SS : 
[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 


ONE HOUR IN A RAILROAD CAR. 


The bell rings! Hurry, jostle, now we're 
safely in the car. With sudden start, on we 
are moving. Houses, fences, trees, and _per- 
sons are left far in the distance, as on, on we 
fly. Gazing from the window is injurious to 
the eyes, ‘tis said; so with the nonchalance 
which all travellers assume, we'll gaze at our 
fellow-riters, All strangers. Butas we study 
the various faces, we may form opinions to suit 
ourselves. By the opposite window sits an 
aged dame, who has bid defiance to the tyrant 
Fashion, and still dons the costume of a half 
century past. Over her steel-bowed spectacles 
she looks good advice to the children, who are 
making sad grimaces at her ancient bonnet.— 
Do those children remember to “respect the 
aged?’ By the stove lounges a tobacco chewer. 
With an “I don’t care” air, he ejects the filthy 
saliva, regardless of the beseeching looks of the 
lady opposite, vainly attempting to shield her 
clothing from the merciless storm. Poor man 
—he las got to learn the Golden Rule. Here 
is a fair specimen of the dandy race ; with nice- 
PA brushed hair, and heathenish moustache.— 

e is now intently studying the “ Daily,” ever 


and anon casting a wishful glance at the cigar 
in his pocket. 1s politeness never found in a 
railway car? Totally unconscious seem those 
so called gentlemen, of the fact that two ladies 
are standing by their side. Doubtless, their 
seats by the fire are very comfortable, and 80 
the weary ladies would be glad to find it— 
There is a “ belle of the nineteenth century.”— 
She scornfully tosses her curls, and seems 
mindful that she possesses a rich dress, the 
shadow of a bonnet, a pretty foot encased in 
a pretty slipper, and white taper fingers, spark- 
ling with gold and jewels. No wonder the an- 
cient lady sighs, as she repeats to herself, +Oh ! 
for the good old days of long ago!” ‘The poli- 
tician yonder, may be readily recognized, as he 
speaks sufficiently loud to justify his fellow 
travellers in overhearing his earnest endeavors 
to convince his seat-mate that “ Kansas shall 
be free.” A glance from the window shows 
the city spires rising in view. Carpet-bags, 
children, bundles and baskets are collected — 
With a shriek the engine stops; a scene of 
confusion ensues ; and our journey is ended. 
Westboro. Eupa. 


EE 
FAITH AND EXERTION. 

An incident was stated at the Morning 
Prayer Meeting, which beautifully illustrated 
the importance of uniting exertion with faith. 
A little boy was reproved by his mother for a 
sudden burst of passion. He replied, “ Mother, 
I try to conquer passion, but I cannot. I will 
try again, next time, and I think God and I can 
do it.” 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

Byfield, Mass., March 28, 1856. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir—Mamma has taken 
your interesting little paper eleven years, and 
we all prize it very highly. For the last three 
years it has been my own, and [ love it, and 
look forward to its coming with pleasure. I 
should be very, very sorry to part with it. I 
think Cousin William’s Letters are very inte- 
resting. ‘The Youth’s Companion is a beauti- 
ful paper, and onght to be read by every one. 
That long life may be yours, is the earnest 

prayer of Assy Fiorence Larkin. 


Princeton, Maine, March 14, 1856. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir.—With much pleasure I 
forward one dollar for the Youth’s Companion 
another year. [I hail its weekly visits with 
pleasure, and hope you may be spared many a 
day to come, tosend us the Companion. 
From yours truly, Mary E. Roure. 
Royalton, Minnesota, March 5, 1856. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir.—Enclosed you will find 
a gold dollar to pay for the Youth’s Companion 
the coming year. [ think your paper is the 
best in the United States for children. Others 
praise different papers very highly, but I do not 
think any of them equal to the Youth’s Com- 
panion. I hope you may long live to edit it. 
From your young friend, W. Henry ApaAms. 








Dariety. 











SUNDAY AT SEA. 


I like Sunday at sea in a vessel like this, 
when the men are all clean and tidy, and the 
bell rings for prayers, and all hands are as- 
sembled aft to listen to the captain as he reads 
the Church service. It seems like a family 
scene. It reminds me of our dear old minister 
and days gone by, when he used to call us 
round him, and repeat to us the promise “ that 
when two or three were gathered together in 
God’s name, he would grant their request.”— 
The only difference is, that sailors are more 
devout and attentive than landsmen. They 
seem more conscious that they are in the Di- 
vine presence. They have little to look upon 
but the heavens above, and the boundless ocean 
around them. Both seem made on purpose for 
them—the sun to guide them by day, and the 
stars by night; the sea to bear them on its 
bosom, and the breeze to waft them on their 
course. ‘They feel how powerless they are of 
themselves, how frail their bark, how depend- 
ant they are on the goodness and mercy of 
their Creator, and that it is He alone who can 
rule the tempest and control the stormy deep. 
Their impressions are few; but they are strong. 
It is the world that hardens the heart, and the 
ocean seems apart from it. 

ee 


A DOG PUTTING OUT A FIRE. 


One of the most astonishing instances of the 
sagacity of the dog transpired this morning, 
which ever came to our knowledge. The 
Messrs. Staude, tobacconists, No. 35 Congress 
street, closed their store last evening, leaving 
their favorite Newfoundland inside. This 
morning, on opening the store, the floor in the 
back room was found to be on fire, and the dog 
was laboring with his fore feet and mouth try- 
ing to subdue it. A pail of water which stood 
in the room had been poured down the hole.— 
The faithful animal had so successfully com- 
batted the fire as to prevent its spreading be- 
= a spot two or three feet square. How 

ong the noble fellow had stood sentinel’ and 
fought down the advancing flames, can only be 


' conjectured—it must have been several hours. 


His feet, legs and mouth were badly burned, 





and it is feared that he is seriously injured in- 
ternally by inhaling the hot air. He refuses 
food, and is apparently in much pain. We 
trust the sagacious and faithful creature is not 
dangerously injured. This is the same dog 
which discovered the man Lally on the ice a 
few weeks since. He is worth his weight in 
gold, and may safely be pronounced the noblest 
of his race.—[Troy Daily Times, April 8th. 
ee 


CANINE AFFECTION. 


A friend, upon whose veracity we can rely, 
informs us of the following incident, which oc- 
curred yesterday in the town of Watertown.— 
A valuable and usually sagacious Newfound- 
land dog was noticed by his owner to be from 
some cause apparently in a state of profound 
affliction. He howled repeatedly, kept in con- 
tinual motion, and finally started off. He soon 
after returned, bearing in his mouth the dead 
body of a much smaller dog, which had been 
of late his frequent companion in his rambles, 
and for whom he had manifested a decided 
fondness. Having deposited the body within 
sight of the inmates of the house, his manifesta- 
tions of grief were again audibly expressed, 
and were continued, until at last it was found 
necessary to take from him the dead body and 
bury it from his sight. 

———— 


NEVER BE DISMAYED. 


In the early part of Scott’s ministry in Minot 
he was invited to preach a lecture in Sumner. 
At the close of the meeting some one ap- 
proached with abusive and angry words against 
him and his preaching. The people, gathering 
round, apologized by assuring him the man was 
not one of their people; but belonged to some 
neighboring settlement. Mr. S. made little re- 
ply ; but on reaching home, said to his wife, 
“T believe there is going to be a revival in 
Sumner; for the devil begins to rave.” So it 
fell out: for the next time he visited the place 
he went as a member of a council to organize 
a church, which has stood to the present time 
a pillar and ground of the truth.—[Ch. Mirror. 


_—_—_— 


SERGEANT DAVY.’ 


For ready wit, Davy has been rarely surpas- 
sed in his profession. Lord Mansfield himself 
is even said to have quailed beneath one of his 
witticisms; for that eminent judge having on 
one occasion threatened to sit on Good Eriday, 
to clear off the arrears of business in this court, 
Davy at once put an end to the project by say- 
ing, perhaps rather profanely, that if he did, 
“he would be the first Judge who had sat on 
that day since Pontius Pilate.” 


[Life of Fielding. 
CLIPPINGS. 


Two Wonpers.— Two things are matter of 
daily astonishment to me—the readiness of 
Christ to come from heaven to earth for me; 
and my backwardness to rise from earth to 
heaven for him.—{|S. Pearce. 


Tue bvrLuence or Worps.—Words are 
little things, but they strike hard. We wield 
them so easily that we are apt to forget their 
hidden power. Fitly spoken, they fall like the 
sunshine, the dew, and the fertilizing rain—but 
when unfitly, like the frost, the hail, and the 
desolating tempest. 


Too Honest.—A colored servant sweeping 
outa batchelor’s room found a sixpence, which 
he carried to its owner. ‘ You keep it for your 
honesty,’ said he. Shortly after he missed his 
pencil case, and inquired of the servant if he 
had seen it. ‘ Yes, sir, was the reply. ‘And 
what did you do with it? ‘Kept it for my 
honesty, sir.’ 


Rogers used to tell the following very per- 
fect story:—“ A friend of mine in Portland 
place, has a wife who infticts upon him every 
season to or three immense evening parties. 
At one of those parties he was standing in a 
very forlorn condition, leaning against the 
chimney-piece, when a gentleman coming up 
to him, said— Sir, as neither of us is acquaint- 
ed with any of the people here, I think we had 
best go home.’ ” 


Nature is a great believer in compensations. 
To those she sends wealth, she saddles with 
lawsuits and dyspepsia. ‘he poor never in- 
dulge in Woodcock ; but then they have a style 
of appetite which converts a number three 
mackerel into a salmon, and that is quite as 
well. 


We have known ‘several’ youngsters whose 
memories were just about as long as that of the 
little boy who was munching a bit of ginger 
bread. His mother asked him who gave it to 
him. ‘Mrs. Johnson gave it tome.’ ‘ Anddid 
you thank her for it ?" inquired the mother.— 
* Ye—s, I did, but I did’nt tell her so!” was the 
decided, and no doubt the truthful reply. 


One evening as the gentle summer lightning 
played across the northern sky, followed by 
Jow thunder, Elisha eagerly called to me—‘Ma, 
come here and see the thunder wink.” 


Another summer evening, when a new moon 
was sailing amid the small fleecy clouds that 
lay softly on the western horizon, he said—Ma, 
see, the moon has kicked the clouds to pieces!” 

[Lattle Pilgrim. 

How should a husband speak to a scolding 

wife ?—My dear, I love you still. 





_A man who lives bey i. the usual te 
life, is like a boy whos beyond the ae 
ige at school, He becomes solitary, and the 
-ontine is tedious to him. 


Poetry. 
ORIGINAL. 


WE'LL ALL MEET AGAIN IN THE MORNING 

“ We'll all meet again in the morning” 
Though dreary and dark falls the night; 

Though no star o’er our pathway is gleaming 
And loved ones have vanished from sight. 

For that hour of sweet bliss I am yearnin q 
When sorrow and sighing shall cease; 

And the notes of the angel’s soft hymning, 
Shall lull my worn spirit to peace. 











<<< 


“We'll all meet again in the morning” 
How joyful that meeting will be! 

For it shall know no chill dread of partin 4 
From care and from doubt shall be free. 

In the soul of each saint shal} be burning 
A flame of Jove, pure and divine; 

And their warmest affections uniting, 
Shall round thee, dear Savior, entwine! 


“ We'll all meet again in the morning”— 
In the home where the weary may rest ; 
Where the clear waters of life are gliding, 
And naught can defile or molest. 
Where is needed no sun’s feeble shining, 
Nor the light of the changeful moon, 
For a fadeless effulgence is streamin 
From the Lamb on the Father’s throne! 


“We'll all meet again in the morning!” 
I'll hold the sweet words to my heart ; 
No cloud can o’ershadow that dawning— 

No friend or companion depart. 
Then, with Jesus forever abiding, 
The fulness of bliss we shall prove, 
And while ages eternal are passing, 
Rejoice in the smiles of his love ! 
New Bedford. 


MINNIE. 


“Like a flow’r” she rose to view, 
Sweet in fragrance, fair in hue, 
Not as yet unfolded quite, 
Therefore lovelier to the sight. 


“ Like a flow’r she graced the spot, 
Where was cast her early lot; 

And wherever she appeared, 

Smiles were waken’d, hearts were cheer'd, 


“ Like a flow’r” she blossoms sweet, 
Tn a shelter’d, lov’d retreat, 

“T'was a bank of mossy green, 
Where for her no thorn was seen. 


* Like a flow’r” she nothing knew, 
Of the world in which she grew, 
But the blessings it bestows, 
Shielded from its cares and woes. 


* Like a flow’r? cut down at noon 
She has faded, ah! too soon! 
And the place she deck’d before, 
Knows her now, alas! no more. 


* Like a flow’r’ concealed awhile, 
Till perennial summer smile, 
That fair germ which sleeps below, 
An immortal flower shall blow. 
[Musical World. 
EE 
THE HEART'S GUESTS. 


When age has cast its shadows 
O’er lite’s declining way, 
And the evening twilight gathers 
Round our departing day, 
Then we shall sit and ponder 
On the dim and shadowy past ; 
Within the heart's still chambers 
The guests will gather fast. 


The friends in youth we cherished 
Shall come to us once more, 

Againto hold communion 
As in the days of yore. 

They may be stern and sombre; 
They may be bright and fair ; 

But the heart will have its chambers; 
The guests will gather there. 


How shall it be, my sisters ? 
Who, then, shal! be our guests ? 
How shall it be, my brothers, 
When life’s shadow on us rests ? 
Shall we not, ‘midst the silence, 
In accents soft and low, 
Then hear familiar voices 
And words of long ago? 
Shall we not see dear faces, 
Sweet smiling as of old, 
Till the mists of that still chamber 
Are sunset clouds of gold, 
When age has cast its shadows 
O’er life’s declining way, 
And the evening twilight gathers 
Round our departing day ? 
—— eed 
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